CHAP. Ill

ATTIS AS THE FATHER GOD
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emasculation of Attis would be parallel to the Greek legend Stories of
that Cronus castrated his father, the old sky-god Uranus,1 tbe.emascu-
and was himself  in   turn   castrated   by his  own son, the of the
younger   sky-god   Zeus.2    The tale of the   mutilation of Sky'god-
the sky-god by his son  has been plausibly explained as a
myth of the violent separation of the earth and sky, which
some races, for example the Polynesians, suppose to have
originally clasped each other in a close embrace.8    Yet it
seems unlikely that an order of eunuch priests like the Galli
should have been based on a purely cosmogonic myth: why
should they continue for all time to be mutilated because
the sky-god was   so   in   the beginning?    The custom of
castration must surely have been designed to meet a con-
stantly  recurring  need,  not merely to reflect a mythical
event which happened at the creation of the world    Such
a need is the maintenance of the fruitfulness of the earth,
annually imperilled by the changes of the seasons.    Yet

regions of the Senegal and the Niger
it is believed that the Sky-god and the
Earth-goddess are the parents of the
principal spirits who dispense life and
death, weal and woe, among mankind.
The eldest son of Sky and Earth is
represented in very various forms,
sometimes as a hermaphrodite, some-
times in semi-animal shape, with the
head of a bull, a crocodile, a fish, or
a serpent His name varies in the
different tribes, but the outward form
of his ceremonies is everywhere similar.
His rites, which are to some extent
veiled in mystery, are forbidden to
women. See Maurice Delafosse, Haut-
Slnegal-Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173-
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1  Hesiod, Theogony, 159 sqq.

2  Porphyry, DC antro nympharum,
16; Aristides, Or. iii. (vol. L p. 35 ed.
G. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1829); Scholiast
on  Apollonius   Rhodius,   Argon,   iv.
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3  A.    Lang,    Custom    and   Myth
(London,   1884),   pp.   4$  sqq. ;   id.,
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London,
1887),   i.    299   sqq.      In   Egyptian
mythology  the separation of heaven
and  earth was ascribed  to Shu, the
god of light, who insinuated himself

between the bodies of Seb (Keb) the
earth-god and of Nut the sky-goddess.
On the monuments Shu is represented
holding up the star-spangled body of
Nut on his hands, while Seb reclines
on the ground. See A. Wiedemann,
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon-
don, 1897), pp. 230 sq.; E. A. Wallis
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, iL
90, 97 sq., 100, 105; A. Erman, Etie
dgyptische Religion* (Berlin, 1909),
pp. 35 sq.; C. P. Tiele, Geschickte der
Religion im Altertwn, L 33 sq. Thus
contrary to the usual mythical concep-
tion the Egyptians regarded the earth
as male and the sky as female. An
allusion in the Book of the Dead (ch.
69, vol. ii. p. 235, E. A. Wallis
Budge's translation, London, 1901) has
been interpreted as a hint that Osiris
mutilated his father Seb at the separa-
tion of earth and heaven, just as Cronus
mutilated his father Uranus. See H.
Brugsch, Religion -und Mythologie der
alien Aegypter (Leipsic, 1885-1888),
p. 581; E. A. Wallis Budge, #. tit,
ii. 99 sq. Sometimes the Egyptians
conceived the sky as a great cow stand-
ing with its legs on the earth. See A.
Erman, Die agyptiscke Religion* pp.
7,8.